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THE A.M.A. AND THE NEGRO 


OT a few Negro physicians and 

surgeons have been moved to fol- 

low the leadership of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association in its opposi- 
tion to socialized medicine. They have 
eagerly embraced and repeated the argu- 
ments advanced by the leaders of the 
conservative and ruling group of this as- 
sociation, to the effect that socialized 
medicine will destroy the initiative of 
the individual physician, that it will re- 
tard scientific advance, that it will toss 
medical practice into the arena of parti- 
san politics, that it will violate the sanc- 
tity of the relationship between doctor 
and patient, and that it will neither 
ultimately extend life expectancy nor re- 
duce the death rate. 


It is generally conceded that the 
American Medical Association is the 
most powerful body in the medical pro- 
fession, wielding wide and in many cases 
controlling influence on the practice of 
medicine in America today. For that 
reason it would be well for Negro physi- 
cians and surgeons to examine its attitude 
and its policy toward the Negro in the 
profession before accepting its leadership 
in regard to such a vital question as that 
of socialized medicine. 

No group in America is in greater need 
of medical care than the Negro. There 
are hundreds and thousands of Negroes 
who are born and who die without at- 
tendance of a physician or even a practi- 
cal nurse. There are millions of Negroes 
who can never hope to secure the benefits 
of scientific medical care, to whom hos- 
pitalization is forever unavailable. The 
general mortality rate of Negroes is 
higher than that of any other racial or 
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The Editor Says 


national group, and unquestionab!. one 
of the causes is the inability of Ne zroes 
to secure proper medical care. Sheer 
poverty precludes the great mass of Ne 
groes from enjoying decent and adewuate 
medical attention. And where poverty js 
not the principal factor, race prejudice 
makes a measurable contribution t. the 
appalling and disgraceful mortality rate 
which the Negro bears in America 


This racial prejudice denies Negr 
students the opportunity to enter the 
medical schools of America save in few 
instances. It denies opportunity for Ne- 
gro graduates of even the medical col- 
leges where they are allowed to study 
the opportunity for interneship in muni 
cipal, state and Federal hospitals sup- 
ported by taxation of Negro citizens a: 
well as white, not to speak of private 
hospitals, many of which are tax exempt 
It is the force that excludes Negro phy- 
sicians from the staffs of these hospitals 
and young Negro women from the nurs 
ing schools. 

If in the history of the American 
Medical Association there has ever been 
an attempt to break down racial preju 
dice in medical practice, it would be 
well if it could now be revealed. The 
germs of disease are not color conscious 
And the deliberate neglect of the health 
of Negroes is indirect but effective sa 
botage of the program for health better 
ment of the whole nation. “Until we caa 
destroy the reservoir of tuberculosis 
the Negro,” said a distinguished Amer 
ican physician recently, “there is 
chance that tuberculosis will be era 
dicated in America.” 


What has the American Medical As 


sociation ever done about these things: 
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When has it ever made an effort to en- 
able Negro physicians to secure the clin- 
ical experience by which they might im- 
prove their efficiency? 

The American Medical 
could have used its influence to break 
down the racial barriers which exist in 
medical schools in America. It exercises 
tremendous power in shaping the policies 
and plans of public hospitals, but if it 
has ever taken a step to secure for the 
Negro physician his rights to participa- 
tion on the staffs of these hospitals, we 


Association 


have yet to hear of it. 

The outstanding act which the Amer- 
ican Medical Association appears to 
have taken recently in regard to Negro 
physicians was to place after the names 
of the Negro members of the Associa- 
tion the letter (c), designating them as 
colored. There was no (j) to designate 
the Jewish members, no (g) to designate 
the German members—no racial or na- 
tional designation of any group save 
Negroes. 

This little gesture of racial discrimin- 
ation is indicative of the interest which 
the American Medical Association has 
taken in the problems of the Negro phy- 
sician and patient. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES IN NEW YORK 


EGRO 
state of New York are looking to 
the legislature to enact into law 
the recommendations of the New York 


citizens throughout the 


State Temporary Commission on the 
Condition of the Urban Colored Popu- 
lation. The final report of this Commis- 
sion, created by act of the legislature in 
45/, has been presented to that body 
together with fourteen bills designed to 
correct the inequalities from which Ne- 


gro citizens suffer in New York State. 








The report of the Commission is an im- 
pressive and revealing document. It is 
no less than startling in its disclosure of 
the extent of the racial discrimination 
which the Negro is compelled to endure 
in a state which boasts of its progress in 
humanitarian legislation. In almost every 
field of public service and private enter- 
prise the Negro is deprived of civil 
rights which are accorded to other citi- 
zens. Except in a few cities, he is not per- 
mitted to become a teacher in the public 
schools. He is boldly denied the right to 
enter medical schools and nurse-training 
schools, although these schools benefit 
through tax exemption. Outright segre- 
gation on the basis of race in state insti- 
tutions is not uncommon. And in some 
cities, where the housing of Negroes 
may only be described as wretched, no 
provision or plan has been made to in- 
clude Negro families in the low-rental 
housing projects which these cities con- 
template erecting with the aid of Federal 
funds. 


One of the purposes of the Commis- 
sion as stated in the Act creating it, was 
“to recommend measures deemed neces- 
sary to improve the condition of the col- 
ored population, giving it equal oppor- 
tunity with the general population of the 
State for self-support, and economic and 
cultural development.” 


After a comprehensive study of the 
conditions under which colored people 
live, the Commission has submitted to 
the legislature measures designed to 
Carry its recommendations into effect. It 
does not seem possible that the legisla- 
ture, which might be assumed to be noi 
unmindful of the Negro electorate and 
its vote, will deliberately ignore these 
recommendations. 
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“The Mother,” by Richmond Barthé 


HE recent advances in contemporary Ne- 
gro art remind me of nothing so much 
as a courageous cavalry move over difh- 
cult ground in the face of obstacles worse than 
powder and shell—silence and uncertainty. I 
have only read one book on military strategy, 
and remember only one or two sentences. But 
these happen to be appropriate. One said: “It’s 
not the ground you gain but the ground you 
can hold that counts;” the other: “Even re- 
treat, organized, is safer than disorganized ad- 
vance.” So, sobering though it may be, before 
we lose our heads and handkerchiefs in hysteri- 
cal hurrahs for the brave lads who press for- 
ward, let us look at the cold strategy of our art 
situation and ask a few pertinent questions. 
After all, we cannot win on the art front 
with just a thin advance line of pioneering 
talent or even the occasional sharp salient of 
genius; we must have behind this talent and 
this genius the backing of solid infantry and 
artillery support and the essential life lines of 
supply and communication. In short, we must 
have for the most effective use of our art proper 
public appreciation, adequate financial sup- 
port, competent and impersonal criticism, and 
social and cultural representativeness. We must 
first of all support our artists, or our art will 
fail—fail outright or what is quite as bad, fail 
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@ By ALAIN LOCKE 


to represent us. We must consolidate our ar 
gains or their accumulative effect will be lost 
as mere individual and “exceptional” achieve- 
ment. Finally, we must capitalize our art, for 
it is, after all, as the most persuasive and incon- 
trovertible type of group propaganda, our bes 
cultural line of defense. 

Surely after the recent Marian Anderson cas 
this is self-evident. But why should we wait 
upon a mis-maneuver of the enemy or hang 
precariously on a fumble of the opposition 
The essence of strategy is planned action and 
the tactics of internally organized resources. As 
illustration, imagine the educative public effect 
of a permanently organized traveling exhibit 
of the work of contemporary Negro artists. Or 
visualize the social dividends on such a repre- 
sentative collection as part of the Golden Gate 
Exposition cr of the New York World’s Fair. I 
heard the subject debated for months pro and 
con, and in the end, I believe, positive action 
was impaled on the horns of the usual dilemma 
That old dilemma of the persecuted which the 
successful always dare to ignore! Imagine con- 
fronting a Polish artist with the alternative 
a national or an international showing; if he had 
as few as two pictures the answer would be 
“one in each.” At the World’s Fair practically 
every nation is reenforcing its share in the im 
ternational showing with special national col- 
lections under its own auspices; and the Unior 
of South Africa, including as a prominent part 
of its art exhibit the rockdrawings of the pre- 
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histori’ _Hottentots and Bushmen, makes it seem 
as though consistency was the enforced virtue 
the disinherited. 
S hile we rejoi e over a few well-earned 
is of the works of some of our younger 
artists in the exhibit of contemporary American 
art at the Fair, let us frankly lament and take 
the blame for the lack of a representative unit 
colle n of the best work of contemporary 
Neg! rtists. And while we glow over the in- 
crea number of one-inan shows by Negro 
ainters and sculptors, let us regret that thus far 
prehensive and representative permanent 
lection of the work of Negro artists exists. 


| I have heard Negro artists and critics 

some strange befuddiement question the rele- 
yance of African art to our cultural tradition. 
[ry to buy, beg, borrow or steal that prehis- 
ric African art from the state collections of 
the Union of South Africa! Question, if you 
lust quibble on something, the relevance of 
the African art in the imperial museums and 
colonial expositions the world over or the often 
concealed transfusion of African style in con- 
temporary modernist art. Art belongs where it 
is clasmed most or where it functions best. 
Bohemian art was in strange and sad succession 
Bohemian, German, Polish, Austrian, Czecho- 
Slovakian and now, I daresay will become 
all over again. Art doesn’t die of 
labels, but only of neglect—for nobody's art is 
nobody's business. 


“German” 


Negro art is and should 
be primarily our business, 
and deserves to be our 
glory to the extent that 
it has been our concern. 
Happily enough, as in the 
art of Miss Anderson, the 
more deeply representa- 
tive it is racially, the 
broader and more univer- 
sal it is in appeal and 
scope, there being for tru- 


ly great art no essential 


conflict between racial or 
national traits and uni- 
versal human values. 
Within the field we are 
reviewing two illustra- 
tions will clinch this 
point. The intuitive geius 
of a New York lad, using 
he Haitian historical ma- 
terials of the Schomburg 
Collection in the 135th 
Street Branch Library, 
interprets in forty-one 


ulptural group entitled 


modernistic tempera panels the life of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture and the whole course of the Hai- 
tian Revolution. It would be hard to decide 
which cause owed the greater debt to Jacob 
Lawrence’s talents, Haitian national history, Ne- 
gro historical pride, expressionism as an appro- 
priate idiom for interpreting tropical atmosphere 
and peasant action and emotion, or contempo- 
rary Negro art. As a matter of fact, all scored 
simultaneously when this brilliant series of 
sketches was exhibited in a special gallery at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art’s recent showing of 
Negro artists. 


Or again, let us take the Mother and Son 
group exhibited for the first time in the recent 
one-man show of Richmond Barthé’s sculptures 
at the Arden Gallery in New York, and now to 
be shown at the World’s Fair. Here is a subject 
racial to the core—a Negro peasant woman 
kneeling and mournfully cradling in her arms 
the limp, broken-necked body of her lynched 
son. But striking enough to be more potent anti- 
lynching propaganda than an armful of pamph- 
lets, this statue group is properly, as a work of 
art, universalized, and would move with pity 
a spectator who had never heard of lynching 
or an art critic merely interested in the prob- 
lems of sculptural form and tradition that have 
come down to us from the days of classic sculp- 
ture. 

What should concern us primarily, then, is 
how to encourage and support our artists, assur- 





Augusta Savage, distinguished Negro artist, putting the finishing touches on a 
Lift Every Voice and Sing” that will be pro 
displayed at the New York World's Fair 
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Self-portrait of the late Malvin Gray john 


ing them that artistic freedom which is thei 
right, but buttressing their creative effort with 
serious social and cultural appreciation and use 
so that their powerful influence is widely felt. 

As for the present, if -it had not been for the 
Federal Art Project and its direct and indirect 
support, almost all of our art gains would have 
been snuffed out in the last few years. More 
power to this project, but in addition, we need 
the reenforcements of voluntary and sacrificial 
outside support, such as that of the Harlem 
Citizen’s Sponsors Committee that guarantees 
rental and materials for the Harlem Commun- 
ity Art Center, or that admirable initiative of 
the Baltimore Negro Citizens’ Art Committee 
that was back of the Baltimore Municipal Mu- 
seum of Art’s exhibit of Contemporary Negro 
Art, or that pioneer offer of Le Moyne College 
of quarters for the Federal Art Gallery in Mem- 
phis, or the creditable commission of the Armi- 
stad murals for the new Savery Library Build- 
ing of Talladega College. These things, let us 
hope, are the beginnings of a movement for the 
popular support of the Negro artist who is be- 
ginning to take his place as one of the forceful 
factors in our cultural advance. 

On the artists’ part, there have been signs of 
remarkable activity. In Boston one-man 
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shows of the work of Allan Crit la 


Lois Jones have been held recently: in Phils. 


delphia, at the A.C.A. Galleries, Sam Brow, 
exhibited a striking series of water color. —mog 
of them from Nassau, the Bahamas——ii joint 


show with Hen Jones, who exhibited nev 
series of oil landscapes and figure studi: . in 
successful modernistic change of style. The sam, 
gallery later had an exhibit of the black an 


whites and lithographs of one of our m skill. 
ful technicians in these media, Dox Thras| 
In New York, the Labor Club recently held 

stimulating exhibit of the work of voun Ne. 
gro artists, and at the Harlem Art Center unde; 
the enterprising direction of Gwendolyn Ben- 
nett a whole series of exhibitions has been held 
culminating in interest, from our point o! view 
in the third annual group exhibit of the Harlen 
Artists Guild. Here in this group we have prob- 
ably the nucleus of the younger Negro 
movement, for in rapid sequence it has | 
forward the talents of promising young artists 
like Georgette Seabrook, Norman Lewis. Sar 
Murrell, Ernest Crichlow, Vertis Haves, Willia 
Blackburn, Ronald Joseph and Jacob Law. 


rence. 


The New York season has also seen one-mai 
showings of the work of William H. Johnson 
at the Artists Gallery and of Aaron Douglas 
at the A.C.A. Gallery. Each of these somewhat 





1 Seated Figure arved in wood by Ronald M ) 
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Ider artists has modified his earlier style, Mr. 
Johnson by moving somewhat extremely to the 
artistic left of disorganized expressionism and 
Mr. Douglas by a retreat from his bold earlier 
svle to mild local color impressionism, which 
though technically competent, gives little dis- 
tinctively new or forceful either in his Negro 
type studies or his series of Haitian landscapes. 
[Then on the general front there have come 
redible inclusions for Sam Brown and _ Lois 
Jones in the Philadelphia Academy Water Color 
Show, for Florence Purviance, Allan Crite and 
Lois Jones in the Corcoran Clarke Biennial, 
and for Hale Woodruff and several others in 
the World’s Fair Contemporary American 
Show. Miss Savage’s much publicized commis- 
sion statue, “Lift Every Voice and Sing,” has 
back of it a magnificently dramatic idea, and 
if its execution carries through the force of the 
conception it will be a notable exhibit and 
noteworthy representation in a situation which, 
as we have previously said, the Negro artist and 
Negro art as such have pitifully inadequate 
representation. 
But certainly the outstanding artistic events 
f the season thus far have been the Baltimore 
Museum of Art's well-chosen and_ brilliantly 
arranged show and the equally well arranged 
and unusually comprehensive one-man _sculp- 
ture show of the work of Richmond Barthé 
Barthé, by his industrious application, has de- 
veloped a seasoned technical proficiency : thirty- 
seven subjects in five media ranging from port- 
rait commission busts to heroic figure com- 
positions like other and Son and the forty- 
foot bas reliefs of Exodus and Dance for the 
Harlem River Housing Project attest to original 
talent and steadily maturing artistic stature. 
Critics, both conservative and modernistic, 
agreed in their praise because of undeniable 
proficiency and versatility. This adaptation of 
stvle to subject is Barthé’s forte. Always seeking 
for a basic and characteristic rhythm and for 
a pose with a sense of suspended motion, there 
is an almost uncanny emphasis, even in 
his heads, of a symbolic type of line, like 
the sinuous patterned curves of the Kreutz- 
berg figure, the sensuous ecstatic posture of T he 
African Dancer, the sagging bulbous bulk of The 
Stevedore, the medieval medallion-like faces and 
figures of the Green Pastures Exodus scene, o1 
the lilting lift of Benga, the sophisticated Afri- 
can dancer. Carl Van Vechten is right in his 
Statement that Barthé is actually seeking “the 
spiritual values inherent in moving figures.” This 
sensitiveness to moods and temperaments makes 
Barthé an excellent character portraitist, as his 
portrait busts of John Gielgud, Maurice Evans, 

































Kreutzberg, Jimmie Daniels, and Rose Mc- 
Clendon show unmistakably. However, it is as 
a figure sculptor of racial types that his talent, 
released from surface realism, expresses itself 
most capably and with greater promise of mak- 
ing a unique contribution to Negro art. 

The Baltimore Museum show was in many 
respects the Negro art event of the year. In the 
first place, it represented the first regular show- 
ing of Negro art in a Southern municipal mu- 
seum, in which several factors played a role of 
progressive collaboration: the timely initiative 
of the Baltimore Negro Citizens’ Art Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Mrs. Sarah 
C. Fernandis, the new liberal policy of the 
Museum management under the leadership of 
Mr. Henry Triede, the cooperation of The Har- 
mon Foundation, the pioneer organization in 
the exhibition of the work of Negro artists: and 
the selective taste of the Museum’s acting di- 
rector, Mr. R. C. Rogers. As a combined result, 
there ensued a selective showing of the advance 
front of Negro art with a decided emphasis on 
modernism in style and technical maturity. 
Black and white, oils and sculpture were well- 
represented, with the emphasis on the graphic 
media. Among the sculptors, Sargent Johnson, 
Barthé and Henry Bannarn were well repre- 
sented, together with the first American show- 
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ing of a strong newcomer, the Jamaican-born 
modernist sculptor, Ronald Moody. Moody’s 
work, even though influenced by cosmopolitan 
expressionism, has a healthy primitivism about 
it, especially in figures like Une tete and Midonz, 
which makes him a welcome adjunct to the 
growing group of representative Negro sculp- 
tors. His talent would undoubtedly benefit from 
closer contact with racial types, either West In- 
dian or American. 

In painting we have already mentioned the 
sensational series of Jacob Lawrence’s Haitian 
tempera sketches, which attracted favorably 
both lay and professional attention. Archibald 
Motley was well represented by a competent 
series in his later style, Elton Clay Fax had a 
strong self-portrait and three competent oils, 
Coal Hoppers, Steel Worker and Lunchtime ; 
Palmer Hayden had two vigorously naive racial 
interpretations, Midsummer Night in Harlem 
and The janitor Who Paints; and Sam Brown, 
several abstractionist water colors of clever con- 
ception and deft execution. 

But the chief attraction in the oils section 
was a most carefully selected group of the work 
of the late Malvin Gray Johnson that was an 
object lesson in direct and sincere approach and 
convincing evidence of what contemporary Ne- 
gro art lost in the premature death of this young 
genius. Whether Virginia landscapes or rural 
Negro types or rural labor themes, all of Gray 
Johnson’s pictures in oil and water color were 
done with sincerity and power, hinting at that 
decline among our artists of both imitativeness 
and derivative exhibitionism which is the main 
hope for the future of the younger generation 


of Negro artists. Miss Florence Purviar 
Baltimore artist, made a creditable debut 

in the black and white section James Le 
Wells. Hale Woodruff, Dox Thrash, R 
Blackburn and most especially Wilmer Jem 
gave evidence of maturing powers of technic: 
execution and conceptual grasp. With a request 
invitation for this show from the Dallas, Texas, 
Museum, we may justifiably say that Negro art 
has inaugurated a new phase of public influenc: 
and servic e. 


Lines For Marian Anderson 
By MILTON BRIGHT 


Lorp. how am I to make a poem sing 
Against remembrance of the sounds she made? 
Or how in these motionless lines recapture wind 
That bore her voice? Or how explain 
The strange intangibilities, the woof 
Of drama which was here but now is gone 
For all I know it was an Easter day 
Of air spring-cool and skies lake-blue and shining 
And countless people standing humble-eyed, 
And one sweet voice as constant as the air, 
As vital as the breath of life, as nch; 
For all I know my heart could hardly beat. 


The spectacle . . 


It was a blade against the heart 
A groping flame within the mind 


. the sounds of this one voice! 


a knife. 
a dream. 
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Negro Music 


A Personal Message to Every Negro From One 
of America's Outstanding Composers of 
Serious Music. 


@ By WILLIAM GRANT STILL 


© matter where I go, no matter to 
whom I talk, I am always asking for 
a better opportunity for the musical de- 
velopment of the Negro in America. For years 
it has been my constant plea that young persons 
especially be given every chance to go ahead, 
tudv in the best schools under the finest 
teachers, to build up reputations for themselves 
based upon solid achievement, so that in years 
to come the whole world will look up to them 
is worthwhile, cultured citizens and artists. 


One big trouble, I have found, is that Ne- 
groes apparently do not realize that if they are 
to participate in the nation’s cultural activities, 

must first become a tangible part of the 
n’s cultural life. 


here are many young colored musicians 
need a chance to play with America’s great 
phony orchestras: there are many talented 
composers among us whose work should be 
giver. a hearing by large musical organizations. 
These chances seldom come. But they would 
come often if colored people in every city band- 
ed together and contributed a small sum of 
money every year to their local symphony or- 


chestra. You would soon see a difference in the 
frequency of recognition of promising Negro 
talent, and perhaps in this way many youngsters 
would be given chances to develop that they 
might not have had otherwise. 

Another way that Negroes all over the coun- 
try can aid the Negro musician’s cultural de- 
velopment is by writing to the makers of phono- 
graph records, asking that more of the dignified 
compositions of Negro composers be recorded, 
or that the voices of some of our eminent Ne- 
gro leaders be preserved for posterity on phono- 
graph records. 


Campaigns of constructive letter-writing can 
do a great deal of good. Suppose that every im- 
pressario, or every radio sponsor, were to receive 
a barrage of complimentary letters immediately 
after he presents a piece of dignified Negro work 
in any field of endeavor. Naturally he would 
wish to continue his policy and would feel twice 
as grateful for the complimentary letters as he 
would for letters calling attention to some ra- 
cial slight. It is so easy to rush in to condemn 
people while forgetting to praise them for the 
good they do! 


Constructive letters may also serve another 
purpose. Sponsors and promoters of concerts are 
not in business for pleasure. They expect to 
make money from their artistic pursuits. If you 
show them, by intelligently written letters, that 
you appreciate what they are doing, or if you 
tactfully suggest a better procedure (especially 
in the case of those who hitherto have ignored 
Negro talent) their eyes will be opened to the 
commercial possibilities of dignified Afro-Ameri- 
can art and the path to possible success will be 
cleared for more of our young people. 


Can you imagine, also, the reaction of the 
promoters if large numbers of colored people 
were to attend the concerts where the work of 
worthwhile Negro artists is being presented? I 
believe that their viewpoints and their policies 
would speedily be altered in our favor. Broad- 
casting stations, art galleries, book and maga- 
zine publishers, and newspapers can be ap- 
proached in a similar way. 


We have attempted in the past to appeal 
chiefly to the sentiment of these people, and 
to their consciences. I feel that that approach 
is now outmoded. We of today know that no- 
body owes us anything simply because we are 
Negroes. Like other groups, we too must play 
our part in today’s cultural and civic life by 
contributing our money and our constructive 
ideas. Only thus can we build for the future of 
our talented young people. 
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FEW years before Christopher Colum- 
bus reached the Western world in his 


search for a new route to India, Portu- 
guese and Spanish navigators, with the same 
thought in mind, touched South Africa, hop- 
ing to find the shortest way to the fabled riches 
of East India. “Prince Henry the Navigator,” 
of Portugal, blazed the way. Diago Cao, how- 
ever, was the first to plant the Cross of Christ 
at Africa’s southernmost point, the Cape of 
Good Hope, in 1484. In 1487 the famous Bar- 
tholomew Diaz passed the Cape and Table 
Mountain. In 1497 Vasco de Gama rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope, landed at Natal on 
Christmas Day, and finally found the route to 
India. In 1519-21 Ferdinand Magellan round- 
ed the Cape and “circumnavigated the globe.” 

After a period of discovery came exploration 
and settlement in which the same nations which 
explored America were interested. The English 
East India Company was founded in 1600, and 
the Dutch East India Company in 1602, and 
the two entered into hearty rivalry for the East 
Indian trade by way of South Africa. In 1652 
Johan Van Riebeeck of the Dutch East India 
Company landed at the Cape of Good Hope 
and made the first real settlement, building 
there the “Frontier Fortress of India.” The Na- 
tive races, the Hottentots and Bushmen, were 
friendly enough, and with them Van Riebeeck’s 
colony made terms for cattle, food and land. 

Thus European contact with South African 
tribes began about the same time that white 
men began to settle in America, and to bring 
West African Negroes to the new country. The 
Dutch who sold the slaves at Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, had been experimenting for many years 
with blacks of West Africa, and had previous- 
ly sold them as slaves to the people of South 
Africa. These early Dutchmen and English had 
no scruples about mating with the Hottentots 
and Bushmen. Indeed, so rapid and thorough 
was this mixture that today the Hottentot tribe 
has almost entirely disappeared. In its place 
has appeared a colored (or “coloured,” as we 
spell it in South Africa) race, that did not exist 
in Africa before the coming of the white Euro- 
peans. 


HE Dutch dominated South Africa in the 

beginning of settlement. A steady stream of 
them came, so that by 1770 there were nearly 
10,000. They constantly pushed northward 
from the Cape, enslaving the natives and mix- 
ing with them as they went. In 1806 the Brit- 
ish took possession of the Cape, and by the 
Peace of Paris in 1814 the Dutch government 
formally ceded the Cape to Great Britain and it 
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South Africa 
Has Its Own 


Color Lines 


And With Four Distinct Racial Groups, the 
Confusion and Prejudice Are Far More Acute 
than in the United States. 


@ By R. R. WRIGHT, Jr. 


became known as Cape Colony. Meanwhile the 
Dutch moved still further north, enslaving and 
mixing. They finally treked into what is now 
known as Orange Free State and Transvaal. 
where they met the Bantu, a different type of 
native who did not mix so well and who were 
not so easily enslaved. 

Today we find the mixed group chiefly in 
what was the Cape of Good Hope, now Cape 
Province. But they are not all pure mixtures of 
Dutch or English with Hottentot or Bushmen 
The Indians from East India, the Malays from 
Java and other parts of the East, the French, 
the German, the Jew, and even the Chinese, 
came to South Africa and lost themselves in its 
tremendous racial melting pot. 

According to the 1936 Census, there were 
in the Union of South Africa 2,003,512 white 
persons and 767,984 colored, or 38 colored to 
every 100 whites. The total population of the 
Union of South Africa was at that time: 


White 2.003.512 
Colored 767,984 
Native or “Bantu” 6,597.24 
Asiatics 219.928 
Total 9,588,665 


The native races constitute the largest num- 
ber of persons in the Union of South Africa. 




















They. however, seldom call themselves “native.” 
[That is the term the whites use. They call them- 
Bantu” which means “the people.” They 
efly the Zulus, Pondos, Tembus, Basu- 


selves 


are 
tos, Nosas, and kindred tribes. They have their 
wn languages, literature, and culture, and do 
not submit too easily to the white man’s rule. 
Much interesting history has been written con- 
ering their attempts to stop the forward 
march of the Dutch and English, and the truth 


is that they succeeded far better than the Amer- 
ican Indian did, although today they hold no 
land that is not subject to the white man’s 
jaws 

In 1936 the distribution of races among the 
four provinces of the Union showed the larg- 


est number of colored in the Cape: 


Cap 681,831 
Natal 18,513 
Iransvaal 49,918 
Orange Free State 17,722 

Total 767,984 


Nearlv 9O per cent of the colored people live 
in Cape Province, where the Hottentots and 
Bushmen once were. 

The largest Colored population is in Cape- 
town, the southern capital of South Africa. 
The 1936 Census gives the following table of 
population, by color, in the leading cities of 
South Africa 


City Total Colored Natwe Asiatic White 
Capetowr 295,767 127,542 13,054 3,550 151,621 
Port Elizabeth 98.694 21,898 25.800 2.396 $8. 600 


Johannesburg 474,908 21,103 191,338 9,888 252,579 


Kimber]. 38.941 8.735 14,210 971 15,025 
Durbar 239.547 7,336 63,762 80,384 88.065 
East London to.651 3.516 20,554 824 21,737 
Pretoria 108.330 2.783 54.334 2.772 68,44 
Bloemfontein 39,656 2,245 24,294 8 24,109 


(leans mixed blooded “Coloured” have been 

associated with the whites just as the mulat- 
toes were in the southern part of the United 
States, and speak the language of the whites 
Dutch or Afrikaans or English) and not the 
language of the blacks. While their white rela- 
tives have not given them equality, they have 
given them a status socially and legally above 
the Bantu and have made them a sort of buffer 
between the whites and the larger Bantu group. 
[he average Colored thinks himself above the 
native just about as the average mulatto thought 
himself better than the average black when 
American Negroes emerged from slavery. Forces 


wh are cementing the black and brown and 
vellow in America have not worked as freely in 
\irica, for the white man’s government has 
g1\ distinct advantages to the Colored over 


the Bantu and of course the Coloreds are not 





keen on giving up these advantages in order to 
align themselves with the Bantu. For example: 

Colored people may live in all cities, but na- 
tives may not, as a rule. They live on the farms 
and in “locations,” usually municipally-owned 
areas close to the cities. Natives may not pur- 
chase real estate in any of the white man’s 
cities, but there is no bar to a Colored man do- 
ing so in many places. Colored can vote. Na- 
tives, until recently, could vote in the Cape on 
an equal footing with Colored while natives 
in other parts of the Union were wholly dis- 
franchised. But since 1936, all natives vote 
only for special white persons to represent them 
in Parliament, and for 12 members of their 
own special National Representative Council. 


There are separate schools. Whites have their 
schools, Colored theirs, Indians theirs and Ban- 
tu theirs. There is discrimination in pay. As a 
rule the white man gets the highest pay, the 
Colored a lower, and the Bantu the lowest. 
This holds true for other government workers 
as well as for school teachers, and of course pri- 
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vate business follows the custom. Schools for 
natives are not equipped as well as those for 
Colored; they do not get as large a government 
subsidy, and the teachers are not required to 
have as much training. 

The University of Cape Town admits Col- 
ored on equal terms with white, but not native 
students. Fort Hare Native College is for na- 
tives; incidentally this is a very fine missionary 
college supported by the government. Colored 
can buy liquor without restriction, but natives 
must have a fourth grade education before they 
can buy. Colored may ride in the same coach 
with whites but not natives, except in Cape. 
Separate tram car service is provided in many 
cities. 

There are certain trades in which natives may 
not compete with white or Colored labor. Re- 
cently I wanted to give some printing to a firm 
which hired only native printers, but the man- 
ager told me that he could not take the job 
because it had previously been done by whites 
or “Europeans.” Natives must carry 
they are to be abroad after nine o'clock at 
night. They must also carry either contracts 
showing employment or a pass showing permis- 
sion to seek employment. Natives must also pay 
poll tax, while Colored do not. There are sepa- 
rate churches for Colored and natives, and it is 
the policy of certain denominations to keep them 
apart. The African Methodist Episcopal Church 
endeavors not to recognize this difference and 
to conduct South African churches as it does 
its American churches so far as a color line is 
concerned. This has been exceedingly difficult, 
though unusual success has attended the ex- 
periment. 


passes if 


HERE are many able Colored and Bantu 

leaders who deplore the separation of Col- 
ored and Bantu, and who preach that their in- 
terests are one. Progress toward material under- 
standing is being made, but very slowly. The 
annual conferences of the A.M.E. Church, the 
various athletic contests, and the meetings of 
teachers are a few of the evidences of a growing 
understanding, but there is no sort of solidarity 
such as exists in the United States. 

Still there are no laws against intermarriage 
in the Cape Province. White and Colored, and 
White and Bantu, and Colored and Bantu often 
marry. The question of intermarriage—or, as 
it is called here, “mixed marriages”—came up 
before Parliament several times during the re- 
cent session, but no action was taken. At a 
meeting of one of the great white churches it 
was stated that it was desirable to discourage 
intermarriage, but as one of the members of the 
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cabinet stated, it would be difficult to t 
is who. There are thousands of “bor 
a lare 
portion than in America, | believe— and 
ands “pass.” I was walking with a Sout! 
can gentleman recently and he said, 


goes a Negro-pean.” I looked for a prise 


cases” between white and colored 


some sort, and horrible pictures of p 
came to my mind. Seeing my bewilderm 
said, “Whites are Europeans here, and C 

Negroes, who try to ‘| 
I looked up and s. 


fine looking young Colored 
would never dream were anv but the 


what you call 
call *“Negro-peans.” ” 


women wi 


blooded whites, although I was told that 


blooded whites are not as plentiful as one 
think. It is generally whispered that man 
minent men, officials, and 
“Colored.” And nearly every Colored 
has “European” or 


roval blood. 


There IS, also, a borderline between ( 
and Bantu which is even more confusing 


Colored are as black as natives, just as 


are as white as whites, and about all o1 


6. so" ir, ‘| 

ea a all 

c ee 
“a 

am Ye 


- 


Skin Color Among Native South Africans Kk 
from the Very Dark to the Very Fair. These | 


Girls are sist 


( lergy me! 


white relatives, som: 


ange 


s 





by is the company they keep and the 
language they speak. If they want to be natives 
they «an be, or vice versa. Indeed the legal 
definition of a native is, among other things, “any 
not being a native, who is desirous of 
beine regarded as a native, or who is by general 
ance and repute a native, or who follows 
ordinary or daily mode of life the habits 


judg 


pel ™ 


acct 


in h 
ef a native, or who uses one or more native 


languages as his customary and natural mode 
of expression, or associates generally with na- 
inder native conditions.”” While a Colored 


tives 
person is “any person who is neither white, nor 


lurk or member of a race or tribe whose 
nal or ethical home is Asia, nor (b) a 
nber of an aboriginal race or tribe of Africa, 
c,. a Hottentot, Bushman, or Koranna; 
d) a person who is residing in a native 
tion, under the same conditions as a native, 
e, an American Negro.” 


I have never learned the reason why Ameri- 
an Negroes are not regarded as Colored, as 
it would be easy for the majority of South 
African Colored to lose themselves among the 
olored people ot Ameri a, CXCE pt perhaps those 
of verv straight Indian hair. There are larg: 
mixtures between the Indians, Malavs and 
Bantu and Colored. There is also a strain of 
West Indian Negro mixture. The founder of 
the very prominent Gow family in Capetown 
was a West Indian. Among the Coloreds, how- 
ever, there are great divisions, comparable to 
what are known in the United States, as octo- 
roons, quadroons, mulattoes, vellows, browns. 
light and dark), black, etc. Keen distinctions 
are also made on the basis of hair texture, 
which exhibits every degree of straightness or 
kinkiness from the cold black straight hair of 
the Indian to the bushy hair of the Hottentot. 
Although there are more Colored people con- 
centrated in Capetown than there are Negroes 
in Atlanta, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, 
Boston, Nashville, Birmingham, or any other 
city in the South, and more of them in the 
Province of the Cape of Good Hope than there 
are in any state of the United States, except 
Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama and Texas, and 
although these South Africans have been legally 
free more than a hundred years, there is no 
such economic cohesion as is found among the 
Negroes in America. They have looked to the 
white man for leadership and have been more 
or less contented with what he has given them. 
They have feared the immigration of the native 
almost as much as the whites. They have had 
but little initiative. Today they own no news- 
papers, although some of the best printers in 
Capetown are Colored. They have almost no 


large businesses, although they are the backbone 
of business and do much of the skilled work in 
the trades. They are a part of organized labor, 
although it is no secret that white labor is seek- 
ing to displace them. The rank and file form 
the great unskilled labor group in Capetown, 
and live on a low economic scale. And although 
there is compulsory education for the whites, 
only about 50 per cent of the Colored are in 
Ss hool. 

With so complex a racial structure, it is to be 
expected that there is much illegitimacy. In- 
deed, it is estimated that fifty per cent of Col- 
ored children born are illegimate and young 
Colored women (who are by the way far more 
prepossessing than the white women of the 
section) of low economic position are easy prey 
for white men as well as their own. 

In justice to the Colored group, however, 
it must be said that they have their “talented 
tenth,” as Dr. Kelly Miller once suggested of 
the American Negro. All Coloreds are not over- 
come by the customary lethargy or fatalistic sub- 
mission to the status quo. More than fifty young 
people are now studying at the University of 
Capetown, and many more have already re- 
ceived their A.B. degrees. Colored schools are 
being manned by Colored teachers, of whom 
there are more than two thousand. Fine school 
buildings are being erected, and Colored prin- 
cipals are gradually replacing whites. Some 
Colored people have beautiful homes, and there 
is the beginning of the development of business 
among them, although most of their business 
affairs at present are handled by whites, Jews 
and Indians. 


T is in the field of politics that the Colored 

people shine most. Dr. Abdurahaman has been 
a member of the Capetown City Council for 
thirty years, and for many of those years he 
was chairman of the powerful Streets and 
Drainage Committee, which has made that city 
one of the most beautiful in the world. His 
daughter, Mrs. Z. Gool, was recently elected to 
the City Council, which now has three Colored 
members out of 42. There are a few Colored 
doctors, mostly Mohammedans, and one or two 
Colored Christian doctors. 

The chief trouble to date has been that the 
upper class has felt but little responsibility for 
the less fortunate, and there have not been many 
outside contacts. While a few traveled to Eng- 
land, and still fewer to America, the Colored 
man’s world contacts have been less than 
those of the natives. Perhaps the one institution 


that has done most to stimulate thinking among 
Continued on Page 158) 
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AN FRANCISCO is the metropolis of the 
West, and towers over the two other large 
urban centers of the Pacific Coast, Los 
Angeles and Seattle. The rapid growth of 
San Francisco has been stimulated by the in- 
dustrial and commercial economy that has be- 
come the life of the city by “The Golden Gate.” 


The people of San Francisco have profited 
with the growing business developments of the 
shipping industry that now thrives at the “west- 
ern gateway” to America. Perhaps nowhere in 
America are wages as high as they are here, and 
it is the boast that the working conditions are 
the best in the country. This situation, however, 
cannot be attributed so much to the wealth of 
the city or to the interests that control its 
capital, as tothe strong trade union move- 
ment among San Francisco’s workers. This 
movement has not been easily and peacefully 
established, but is the result of a long struggle 
among the mass of workers, who have waged 
a vigilant battle to mature their organizations 
into powerful weapons for their own protection. 
Negroes, although they constitute but a small 
portion of the State’s population, have played 
an important role in the development of this 
trade union unity. They are enlisted in every 
large A. F. of L. Union that does not maintain 
jim crow practices, and in every C. I. O. Union. 
They have taken a prominent role in the forma- 
tion and guidance of the unions, occupying 
many positions of trust and responsibility, and 
governing the employment of many thousands 
of workers, both Negro and white. 


Among the Negroes who occupy such posi- 
tions at present are Lem Greer, Joe White and 
C. Richardson, officers of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Board of Trustees of the mighty 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, Locals 1-10; and Reveals Cayton, 
business agent of The Marine Cooks’ and 
Stewards’ Union, and a trustee of the Marine 
Federation ; Alex Forbes, business agent of The 
Musicians’ Union; Pat Slater, a member of the 
executive board of the Building Trades Labor- 
ers’ Union; and Alex Waters, a dispatcher in 
the hiring hall of the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 


HE present encouraging status of the Negro 

in the San Francisco trade union movement 
has come as a result of militant activity for 
equality for Negro workers on the part of both 
Negro and white trade unionists. The effective- 
ness of this struggle was clearly evidenced in the 
recent successful fight for checkerboard (Negro 
and white) crews on all ships that sail out of the 
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Labor Gains 
On the Coast 


A report on the integration of Negro workers 
into the maritime unions of the Pacific 
Coast states. 


® By FORD BELLSON 


port. This activity was initiated by the Marine 
Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union, and had the back- 
ing of most of the other union groups. 


The whole question of equality of employ- 
ment opportunities for Negroes on ships touch- 
ing the West Coast came up during the general 
strike of 1934. Prior to that time only a few 
Negro seamen were affiliated with the Marine 
Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union. The majority of 
those that were organized at all were associated 
with the Colored Marine Benevolent Associa- 
tion. This organization was controlled by the 
Pacific Steamship Company, now known as the 
Dollar Lines. The conditions under which the 
men worked and the manner in which they were 
exploited were almost beyond belief. They were 
constantly harassed, and penalized for the slight- 
est offense. There was no means of redress for 
grievances. They worked from 16 to 18 hours 
a day, and sometimes longer. Various forms of 
“kickbacks” cut into their meager pay. In order 
to keep their jobs, they were practically forced 
to gamble away portions of their salaries. 
“Cuts” from such games were palmed off to the 
individuals in control of the organization and 
others who possessed an “in” with petty officials. 
Another form of kickback took the form of 








irinking ; the workers were coerced into 
a certain amount of the bad liquor that 


force 


buy 
was sold to them on shipboard each pay-day, at 
exorbitant prices. Negro workers who rebelled 


wainst these conditions were threatened with 
of their jobs, and from time to time 
a “bad Negro” would be discharged as an ex- 
amp to the others. 

In 1934, during the strike of seamen on the 
Pacific Coast, about 500 Negro workers joined 
ket lines just when the shipping com- 
were trying to get them to sign up as 

As a reward for their help in winning 
the strike, they were later taken en masse into 
\larine Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union. Their 
new affiliation not only guaranteed them better 

mditions of work, but gave them definite as- 

! « that they would always have racial re p- 
resentation in the counsels of the union, with 


the 


pani 


thie 


a minimum of two official positions at all times. 
[he two positions now held are as business 
agents for the union’s offices in the ports of 
Seattle and San Francisco. 


\ ‘ITH the enrolling of Negroes in the Marine 

Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union, several lines 
tried to take punitive action against the Negro 
inion members, hoping thereby to demoralize 
the racial unity. Some refused to hire Ne- 
groes in any capacity. The union elected a com- 
mittee of five, two of whom were Negroes, to 
study this problem. The committee made the 
following recommendations: 

That equal shipping rights be 
lished regardless of race to all members of the 
Marine Cooks and Stewards on all ships, and 

2, that seniority rights be established; the 
oldest membership card to receive the first job 
regardless of race and regardless of the ship. 

As a result of this stand, “checkerboard 
crews” were literally forced upon the ship oper- 
ators. And today on all freighters and steam- 
schooners, as well as on the American President 
Lines, Negroes are being placed as members of 
the crews. 

The contracts of 1934, won by the striking 
seamen, bettered the conditions of all seamen, 
but the effect of the contracts was felt more 
by the Negro workers than by the white ones. 
They had gained protection by a strong union, 
in which were Negro representatives to handle 
any cases of discrimination that might take place 
either on the ships or in the hiring halls. Their 
working hours had been cut to nine a day, and 
they had established a grievance committee to 
prevent the subtle forms of exploitation under 
which they had previously suffered. 

In 1936, the contracts were opened for ne- 


estab- 











gotiation instead of being renewed as in 1935. 
This resulted in a new maritime strike. By this 
time the Negro workers were deeply entrenched 
in the union. They took an active part in pro- 
tecting their rights as workers, and enlisted the 
help of the entire Negro community in the 
struggle. 

The strike was caused by the desire of the 
workers to maintain the system of hiring men 
through the union’s hiring halls, rather than 
placing their employment security in the hands 
of the shipping concerns. They also wanted an 
eight-hour day, both for men aboard ships and 
for longshoremen; and cash payment for over- 
time worked at sea, instead of time off in port. 

The first point was of particular importance 
to Negro workers, for the union-controlled hir- 
ing halls preserved the seniority rights of all sea- 
men and longshoremen regardless of race, and 
prevented discrimination against Negro workers. 
rhe cight hundred Negro seamen and longshore- 
men employed on the Pacific Coast struck along 
with all the white unionists. They were on the 
picket lines as rank and filers, and also occupied 
leading positions of trust on the strike commit- 
tees that guided the actions of the unions during 
the crisis. Fifteen Negroes were on the long- 
shoremen’s strike committee. Negroes also 
served on the strike committees of the Marine 
Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union, the Miscellaneous 
Workers’ Union and the Bargemen’s Union. 
The Joint Strike Committee, which controlled 
the action and decisions of all the smaller com- 
mittees, included three Negroes, Joe White, 
Reveals Cayton and George Novelle. 


HE attitude of the maritime unions to the 

Negro worker was clearly shown during this 
strike by the positions of leadership accorded 
Negro workers. Since 1934, when the Maritime 
Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union had opened its 
doors, the others had followed suit. The Negro 
had been accepted in nearly all the maritime 
unions, had been assured of equal protection as 
a worker, and had functioned in various official 
capacities in the various union groups. An en- 
couraging outgrowth of this situation has been 
a strong trade union movement, one that recog- 
nizes the need for unity among all workers, in 
other fields of work. This movement still has a 
long way to go, but each month brings new vic- 
tories against Labor Jim Crow on the West 
Coast, the latest being in the Painters’ Union of 
the A. F. of L., where a Negro was admitted 
recently after many months of agitation and 
the restrictive racial term “white” was erased 
from the constitution and by-laws of the local. 
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ORTY years ago Robert Goode of Colum- 

bus, Ohio, was employed by that city, 

working at such distasteful tasks as hauling 
garbage, leveling city dumps, and cleaning 
Streets. 


Today he is manager and promoter of a 
thriving little city of his own, Lucy Depp 
Park, located eighteen miles northwest of Co- 
lumbus and considered one of the finest Negro 
summer resorts in the country. 


The story of the growth of this community 
is the story of one man’s hard work, honesty, 
truthfulness and thrift. Robert Goode found in 
these qualities the true keys to success. Having 
now arrived at the point where he can be free 
to enjoy the fruits of his long years of toil, he 
is secking to instill into the younger men with 
whom he comes into contact the practical phil- 
osophy which has proved its worth to him over 
the years: “Always try to give more than you 
receive.” 

Born sixty-four years ago in a two-room cot- 
tage at Delaware, Ohio, Mr. Goode’s early years 
were filled with hardship and privation. His 
mother, a former slave and a widow, took in 
washing to support the family, and with so 
meager a source of income had great difficulty 
in keeping her son in school. But she taught 
him, at home, the principles which have guided 
the course of his later life, and it is a notable 
fact that she herself, before she died at ninety- 
six, had achieved independence and security 

Forced to leave school for financial reasons 
while still in his early teens, Robert did farm 
work when the weather was warm, and drove a 


-* 


He Built 
His Own 


Resort 


@ By NIMROD 8B. ALLEN 


five-ton coal wagon when it got cold. In 

he was fifteen at the time 
Lucy Depp visited his home and offered to take 
him to Chicago, where she operated a grocery 
store. He went along gladly, and worked as a 
clerk in the store for several years. His mother 
went too, and found a job for herself with an 


a cousin named 


important catering concern. 

Mrs. Goode——she was called “Mother Goode 
by everyone who knew her—soon learned the 
restaurant and catering business from her na- 
tionally famous employer, Smiley, and in a few 

vears she went to Colum- 
bus and there opened a 
restaurant of her own. So 
excellent was the food she 
served that within a short 
while business was boom- 
ing and the financial wor- 
ries that had _ constantly 
plagued her were begin- 
ning to disappear. 

Robert Goode worked 
in his mother’s establish- 
ment for eight years, then 
left to accept a position 
with the city government. 
Employed by the Depart- 
ment of Sanitation, he 
served an apprenticeship 

= on the city’s garbage wa- 
= gons, streets, and dumps, 
and finally won a promo- 


. 


One of the Substantial Homes Built and Owned by Negroes at Lucy Depp Park tion to the position of 
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Foremon in the Division of Markets. He spent 
thirty \ears in the city’s service, and is now re- 


is in 1922 that he conceived the idea 

which led to the founding of Lucy Depp Park. 

\epp owned a ninety-acre farm, located 

Scioto River about a mile south of the 

11 O'Shaughnessy Reservoir, which had 

n completed at that time. One part of 

m faced the river; the other bordered 

lakes. Much of the ground was virgin 

ver having been turned over by a plow, 

was possessed of natural wooded beauty 

farm had never produced enough in- 

pay the taxes levied upon it, and al- 

Miss Depp knew that she could not 

to maintain it indefinitely without 

it in some way productive, she was re- 

to become a farmer and still more re- 

to rent or sell the ground. Hoping that 

wav might be found to utilize the land in 

vanner that might benefit her race, she turned 
Robert Goode for advice 


Mr. Goode surveyed the acreage and decided 
hat as Columbus expanded, it would become 
more and more desirable and valuable. Even 
hen it was perfect as a vacation site, providing 
in opportunity for fishing, hunting, swimming, 
nd many other sports. Why not develop it as 
summer resort for the Negroes of nearby com- 

nities ? 

Miss Depp felt that his idea was a good one, 

i gave him full authority to go ahead. Within 

few vears the land had been surveyed and 
subdivided, and houses were going up rapidly 

not only summer cot- 
tages, but many perman- 
ent homes. When Miss 
Depp died, happy in the 
thought that her property 
would be maintained as a 
permanent memorial to 
her, the community was 
named in her honor and 
Mr. Goode continued in 
full charge of its develop- 
ment 


Today he has a perma- 
nent home there, enjoying 
the fishing, hunting, and 
other advantages it offers 
the year around. A great 
lover of the out-of-doors, 
he often spends weeks at a 
time treking through the 
mountains, his wife at his 
side, hunting bears, small 


game, and deer. His neighbors, both the per- 
manent ones and the summer visitors, know 
him as a trail-blazer and a pioneer in more ways 
than one, a man in whom ambition and the 
spirit of adventure have not been dulled by 


the passage of long work-filled vears 


Another Home of a Negro Family in the Summer Resort near Columbus 
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N two of the branches of the New York 
Public Library, located in Harlem, citizens 
of that community have recently noticed a 
desk with a modest sign, “Readers’ Adviser,” on 
it. This desk is located in as pleasant and seclud- 
ed a corner as the library branch affords, and 
the arrangement of the desk, the books sur- 
rounding it, and a chair inviting one to sit down 
and talk to the librarian about reading prob- 
lems, are as informal as possible. At the desk, 
in the mid-afternoons and evenings, is a libra- 
rian freed from routine library duties to help 
the citizens of Harlem “toward self-education.” 
This librarian’s title is “Readers’ Adviser.” 
The creation of this new position means much 
more than an addition to these libraries of Har- 
lem; it represents a re-direction of existing 
library facilities and effort. It symbolizes a na- 
tional movement and interest in making the 
facilities of the public library genuinely useful 
for self-education purposes. Behind the creation 
of this position and the addition of another and 
separate desk to the accepted furnishings of 
branch libraries lies the conviction that the 
public library is the most important agency in 
the community for informal adult education. 


HE conscientious librarian pauses and won- 

ders how she may help a reader who hur- 
riedly approaches the busy loan desk and requests 
“a book on economics.” She can never be sure 
that the book she hurriedly selects from the Eco- 
nomics shelf will be the least bit useful to the 
person receiving it. She does not have time to 
find out whether the client’s reading ability is 
such that he can follow the sophisticated line of 
thought represented in some economists’ texts 
nor whether the client’s intelligence and dis- 
ciplined mind will be bored and his attention 
lost by a too simple and naive approach on the 
part of the writer. Perhaps the person’s eyesight 
is poor: the print of “just any” library book 
may be too small; it may give him a headache 
or otherwise discourage him from trying to read 
along this line again. Perhaps there are so many 
long and unfamiliar words and phrases in this 
book that the reader must either give up under- 
standing entirely or pick his way through the 
book with such frequent recourse to the dic- 
tionary that the reading of a passage is a painful 
and stilted experience. 

There is still another danger. Persons lacking 
facility with words phrase their questions in 
such general terms as completely to confuse or 
mislead their advisers. Any librarian or inter- 
viewer can testify that this is so, and it is doubly 
true in the case of a group which has been 
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hoosing 
ooks For 


arlemites 


@ By JEAN BLACKWELL 


underprivileged educationally. A person enter- 
ing a library and requesting a “book on eco- 
nomics” may be motivated by the desire to 
know why he is unemployed, he may want to 
know why there is so much unemployment in 
the United States and the world today, he may 
have heard a discussion of the gold standard, in- 
flation or deflation, and want to know what the 
United States’ policy is on this question ; he may 
want to know something about the present rat 
of income tax and why it seems so high; or he 
may simply want to know something about Kar! 
Marx and Communism. The possibilities are 
numerous. The important thing is that the an- 
swers to all these questions may be found in the 
books on the library shelf labeled “Economics,” 
but that any one of these answers may be omit- 
ted from an otherwise satisfactory general treat- 
ment of the subject. If the reader wants a book 
for any of these purposes and does not receive 
exactly the right one for his need, he frequently 
says to himself, “That library hasn’t any good 
books.” . 
What can this busy librarian do? If she asks 
why the reader wants the book, he may be too 
shy to communicate his personal needs while so 
many strangers are within earshot. Being prac- 
ticed and sympathetic in human contacts, the 
busy librarian usually has a “hunch” as to 
whether her client at hand seeks an immediate 
answer, a definite fact; or whether this is the 
opportunity to introduce the client to a planned 
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{ reading—for him an exercise in self- 


m. 


ve latter reaction seems at all possible, 
lirected to the Readers’ Adviser. The 
Adviser is a person as much interested 
familiar with, people as with books. She 

10ow how to invite the confidence of those 

ves so that they will reveal more of them- 

to her. In order to help the reader at 

she must lead him to divulge a clue to 
iding ability. His 1eading hAabits are a 
petter guide than his educational back- 
although the latter item is helpful in 

we of persons not too many years removed 
school. She needs to know something of 

his motivation—is he following a vocational in- 
terest, does he want to change his job, learn a 
new field, or improve himself in a position at 
which he is already working? Is he furthering 
hobby already acquired, or secking a new 
interest to ease his mind of daily cares and 
Does he wish to “improve his mind,” 
to supplement his general educational back- 
ground? Does he hope to improve his person- 


, 
worrics 


ality, or brush up on his conversation? At what- 
ever level his ability and interest now rest, ther« 
his reading plan must begin, unless—and the 
stories of Lincoln and Frederick Douglass who 
labored over their learning attest this fact 
unless his motivation is so keen, his need so great, 
that he will make the utmost of whatever print- 
ed material is put into his hands. Assuming 
that the average patron of the public library 
has not the persistence of Lincoln or Douglass 
and, in any case, wishing to spare him unneces- 
sary agonies—the Readers’ Adviser seeks the 
book he needs. 


ERE it becomes evident that the Readers’ 
Adviser must also be a specialist in books as 
tools of self-education. She must have acquired 
an extensive general knowledge of books and a 
practised judgment of their value. Against the 
background of what she has learned about the 
reader at hand, she must judge the “readabil- 
ity’ of books. In judging whether a book is 
readable for a given person, the Readers’ Ad- 
viser considers whether the book uses concepts 
and word-labels for concepts—-which may be 
familiar to the reader by reason of his environ- 
ment, social status, or educational and voca- 
tional experience. Is the book characterized by 
clear, logical thinking and explanation? Does it 
follow a simple, coherent progression in the pre- 
sentation of ideas? Are there many “hard” 
words, long sentences, many prepositional 
phrases? Is the appearance attractive and easy 


one of the first Negri Reader {duviser 


in a Harlem library 


The authe ’ 


to read, considering size, density, style, and 
clarity of type, spacing of lines, margins, page 


make-up and size, quality of paper, size of book 


and binding? 

Obviously all these points cannot be consid- 
ered while the reader is waiting, and so the 
Reader's Adviser usually offers to send him a 
list of books which are suitable and helpful. 
During the course of the interview she has noted 
on paper the facts which we have seen are nec- 
essary to an adequate selection for the individual. 
The Adviser never attempts to pry into facts 
which the reader seeks to hide, nor inquire into 
circumstances which are not her concern. The 
interview is as direct, brief, and precise as is 
practicable ; for although the Adviser must ap- 
pear to be at leisure to help, she is actually as 
much on @he job as any business woman. 

In Harlem, as is reported to be true else- 
where in America, the dominant motive at pres- 
ent is self-improvement. This means that there 
are many requests for books on psychology, Eng- 
lish, improved speech, manners, personality, and 
appearance. It means a rush on books containing 
vocational plans, designed either to improve one 
in his present line of work, or to teach him a 
new line. And it means a large increase in the 
number of requests for books on the Negro, his 
history and present social and economic status, 
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the “way out” for him. Thus in Harlem the 
Readers’ Advisory Service is busier at present 
in the field of practical everyday problems than 
in the more generally cultural fields. 

A middle-aged woman is anxious to educate 
her “boy friend ;” she thinks some cultural, en- 
lightening books would very much improve him. 
A leader of a club is organizing a debate; he 
wants to know if there is material on the ques- 
tion: “Resolved: that the younger generation 
is going to the dogs!” A woman of thirty “just 
can’t finish a book; she wants to know why 
this is. A well-known man in the community is 
called upon to give an address on the subject: 
“The value of vocational education to Ne- 
groes:”” he wants to know what to read to brush 
up on the subject. A middle-aged woman sells 
shares for the Colored Merchants’ Association : 
she thinks with a knowledge of business books 
she can become one of the executives of the 
Association. A dressmaker wants to read some 
books that will advise her about colors suitable 
to different types of women; she wants a book 
on dressmaking. A young man asks for a list of 
books on “anatomy ;” his wife is expecting a 
baby, and they want to study the process of 
pregnancy, birth and care of infants. All these 
people seek out the Adviser. 

The preparation of reading lists for them is 
the Adviser's most tangible activity and the 
easiest to describe; but she often finds it neces- 
sary and useful to reach outside the library to 
other institutions of adult education. This gen- 
erally means carrying her service to groups 
rather than directly to the individual. One of 
the chief phases of the Readers’ Advisory Ser- 
vice in Harlem is work with adult education 
classes, particularly those conducted by the 
WPA. Conferences with the teachers as to ma- 
terials for the pupils available in the library, 
and talks direct to the classes about the Service, 
are important in helping the Adviser to keep 
posted as to the changing needs of *the groups, 
and to make the groups aware of the existence 
of the Service. Talks to adult groups and study- 
clubs serve the same dual purpose. 

Contacts with administrators of agencies serv- 
ing adults in need of guidance in self-education 
is also important, for a large number of the 
people approaching the Advisory Service for 
the first time are referred from agencies who 
recognize the value of the Service. For instance, 
at the 135th Street Branch Library in New York 
City, the early and close cooperation between 
the Guidance Clinic of the New York Urban 
League and the Readers’ Adviser brought the 
first and most constant stream of clients to the 
Adviser’s desk. 
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The first Harlem Library Advise col icted 
a weekly column called What to Read five 
Negro newspapers, showing by the questio -and- 
answer method what services the Read Ad. 
viser might be expected to perform. This « lump 
attracted questions from many obscure « omers 
of America, particularly the South. Most of thy 
letters came from semi-literate, underpri ‘leged 
people in small towns, where the ordinary 
facilities are not available to Negros 
letters came from prisoners 

One of the most frequent requests wh 
Readers’ Adviser in a Negro community 
is for educational and vocational infor: 
This means that the Adviser must hav 
contact with surrounding institutions an 
cies and be able to furnish the informatio 
out hesitation. The Readers’ Advisory Set 
Harlem has alreacy felt the need for n 
formation and literature about opportunit 


the employment of Negroes 

The development of the Readers A 
Service in Harlem is the culmination 
beginnings. The 135th Street Branch L 
with the help of the Carnegie Corporation 
ducted an experiment in Negro adult edu 
during the years 1952-35. Though the pr 


was experimental, it demonstrated clear] 
an expert in the field of adult educatior 
tached to the Library staff as a Readers’ 

er, was an altogether imperative need both fr 
the point of view of the community of Harle 
itself and from that of the Library’ 
proach to the special educational needs 
Harlem. Means were found, therefore, to retair 
the service of the Reade rs’ Adviser former! 
employed by the Carnegie Corporation as 
regular member of the Library staff. Even why 
funds ran low during the depression, the Libras 
managed to keep one person free to perfor 
this special service. When this person finall 
cepted a better position, the writer was t mpo- 
rarily assigned to keep up the contacts estab- 
lished, and served until the arrival of a s 
trained Readers’ Adviser. Later a plan 
service training for branch readers’ advisers w 
instituted, and today seventeen of the citys 
forty-nine branches have a Readers’ Advisot 
Service. 

Harlem exemplifies an intensification 
need for adult education which is nation-wide 
Its people experienced a terrific and concen- 
trated loss of jobs during the depression, and 
today apparently many of them are perman- 
ently displaced from their old lines of work 
This means that they must educate themselves 
in new lines, and where else is such educatior 
offered without cost except in the public librarn 
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A Show That 
Every Negro 
Should See 


® By EDWARD LAWSON 


ING For Your Supper the latest Broad- 
way pres miation of the Fede ral Theatre 
Project, is something less than perfect 
4 musical attraction; in fact, it took a pan- 
g from the critics when it opened. Neverthe- 
a show that every Negro, and especial- 
thousands who will visit New York City 
the Fair, should see. 

In the first place, its basic theme is interracial 
solidarity and understanding. It must have 
taken a great deal of courage to present, in a 
musical designed for popular consumption, a 
plea for better race relations. The Federal Thea- 
tre not only did this academically in a stirring 
scene in which the players called upon all pco- 
ples to unite and pool their talents and resources 
for the common good, but did it practically as 
well, by integrating Negroes into nearly every 
scene of the production, rather than using them 
only in such sketches as would allow them to 
be stereotyped in the usual Broadway fashion. 

In the second place, its mixed cast of 150 

mtains many a colored Broadway veteran and 
many an up-and-coming youngster. Among the 
id-timers are Leon Diggs, Genora English, 
Alex Lovejoy, and Blue McAllister. Promising 
newcomers include Doris Bramble, Dorothy 
Gee, Hilaria Friend, Ruby Meyers, Costello 
Woolridge, and dozens of others. 

Finally, the Federal Theatre’s production of- 
lers more for the money than can be obtained 
anywhere else on Broadway. With the largest 
cast any current show except “The Ameri- 


Tu » of the Many) Negr ) Player Featured im the Fede rai 
Theatre New Muacal Sh Sing For Your Supper 


can Way,” and with production numbers that 
compare favorably with those in the Theatre 
Guild’s “Parade.” Labor Stage’s “Pins and 
Needles,” and Max Gordon’s “Sing Out The 
News,” its seats sell at prices ranging from $1.10 
down to fifty-five cents. And there is far less 
danger of the Negro theatre-goer being segre- 
gated, or sold inferior seats, at the Federal Thea- 
tre than at some commercial houses. 

With the sale of the all-Negro “Swing Mika- 
do” to private interests, and with the closing 
on May | of the Lafayette Theatre, where the 
projects New York Negro unit has been sta- 
tioned, it would appear that the Federal Theatre 
is looking forward to employing fewer Negro 
actors and actresses in the future than has been 
its custom in the past. Any such move should 
be vigorously protested, because for every actor 
separated from the project there are several 
waiting to be taken on. But even while protests 
are being made against unfairness that very ob- 
viously exists within the project, especially in 
regard to its administrative personnel, Negroes 
should show their appreciation when a job of 
racial integration is well done—as is the case in 
“Sing For Your Supper’—by turning out in 
numbers. Only when Negroes support their 
theatre will their theatre even begin to support 
them. 
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Men Who 
Do Things 


@ By CLARENCE M. MITCHELL, Jr. 


OR twenty-nine years a Negro, O. C. Hall 
FE St. Paul, Minnesota, has served as Su- 

pervisor of Records of the Ramsey County 
Auditor’s office. This county, which includes the 
city of St. Paul, is one of the most populous in 
the State, and the task of keeping its records up 
to date requires a force of from twenty-five to 
eighty-five persons, all of whom work under 
Mr. Hall’s direction. 

Each year Mr. Hall supervises the tremend- 
ous task of making up records on taxes to be 
collected on all property in the county. When- 
ever property valuations or tax rates are dis- 
puted, he is the man held responsible for iron- 
ing out the troubles. He must be aware of even 
the slightest change in any piece of property 
within the borders of the county, because each 
may lead to an alteration of the tax rate. 

Mr. Hall was born in Illinois in 1873, and 
came to St. Paul in 1904. He served in the 
Spanish American War and saved the life of an 
officer from Dixon, Illinois, while in Puerto 
Rico. Grateful citziens of Dixon gave him a 
diamond ring, which he wears yet, as a token 
of esteem. 

During the World War he served as a YMCA 
secretary, and received a verbal citation for his 
work from General Pershing. A nephew of 
Charles E. Hall of the U. S. Census Bureau, he 
later helped to work out plans for the first Cen- 
sus of the Negro population of the United 
States. In 1932, when Ramsey County erected 
a new Court House, he had charge of refiling 
all property records, some of which went back 


as far as 1854. 
150 


The uniqueness of Mr. Hall’s positi 
led to many interesting incidents. On 
casion a representative from an Oklaho 
Company was referred to him for infor: 
The representative, obviously a cultured 
ern white man, expressed surprise wh 
found that Mr. Hall was a Negro, and 
that the latter “might not understand wh 
wanted.” 

The company was laying an oil pip 
and had to have a complete description of 
piece of property which the line would c: 
its way through the county. After Mr. H 
supplied him with the information, the 
sentative, surprised, expressed his appre 
to the head of the County Auditor's offi 
the speed and accuracy with which the 
had been gathered for him, and for the 
teous treatment he had been accorded. 

At another time Mr. Hall, through sup; 
tax records, aided in settling an estate of 
than two and one-half million dollars 
individual who left the estate had been | 
taxes, over a twenty-vecalr period, on pri 
owned by eight heirs named in the will 
amount of money spent on each heir’s prop 
for taxes over this period had to be totaled ; 
deducted from any share of the estate 
the will named such heir as entitled to recei 
Using a blackboard as large as the average 
in a room, Mr. Hall appeared in court 
showed these amounts of money to the satisfac- 
tion of all the heirs, the six lawvers in the cas 
and the presiding judge. 





Survey of the Month 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY LIBRARY IS GIVEN 
VALUABLE ANTI-SLAVERY PAPERS 


id Garrison Villard, grandson of William Lloyd 
and until recently editor of The Nation, has 
i to the Howard University Library a valuabk 

of anti-slavery papers dating back to the days 
Abolitionists. The papers will be added to the 

Foundation, Howard's collection on Neer 
history. Among them are 228 issues of early 
ry newspapers; several volumes of the “Liberty 
nual of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
py of “Right and Wrong in Massachusetts 


r 
ddition to his gift of materials on slavery to the 
lection, Mr. Villard presented to the Main 
Collection a complete set of the selected 


correspondence, and political papers of Carl 


RICHARD WRIGHT AWARDED GUGGENHEIM 
FELLOWSHIP TO COMPLETE BOOK 


The only Negro to be awarded a Guggenheim fellow- 
’ year was Richard Wright, author of “Uncle 


Children,” recently published by Harper and 


Federal Writers 


ct in Chicago and New York, is now devoting all 


Wright, formerly employed by the 


time to the writing of a novel about Negro life in 
Chicago. Born on a plantation near Natchez, Mississippi, 
he spent his childhood in an orphan home. As he grew 
ip he worked at many jobs, including street sweeping, 
dishwashing, and farm labor. His first recognition as a 
writer came when he won a prize offered by Stor» 
Magazine for the best short story submitted by a WPA 


worker 


* * 


NEGRO IS MADE ASSISTANT DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY IN BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Clarence Wilson of Brooklyn, N. Y., who has served 
as Assistant United States Attorney since 1934, recently 
was made Assistant District Attorney on the staff of 
District Attorney William F. X. Geoghan. Wilson was 
born in the British West Indies in 1893, and moved 
to Brooklyn with his parents twenty-seven years ago 


PITTSBURGH LEAGUE HEAD NAMED 
AS MEMBER OF WELFARE BOARD 


R. Maurice Moss, executive secretary of the Urban 
» of Pittsburgh, has been nominated by Governor 


r H. James as one of the eleven-member Alleg- 
County Board of Public Assistance. This board, 


which supervises the work of 1300 persons carrying on 
the State's 


of the most important welfare bodies in the county 


public assistance program, is considered one 


* * * 


PAINTING BY NEGRO ARTIST EXHIBITED 
AT CORCORAN ART GALLERY 


Included in the Sixteenth Biennial Exhibition of Con- 
Corcoran Gallery of Art 

Lois Mailou Jones, in- 
q 


in design at Howard University. The painting 


emporary Oil Paintings at the 


Washington is a painting by 
is one of a group executed during a recent year of study 
in France, and depicts a scene along the Rue Norvins, 


in the Montmartre section of Paris. It will be displayed 


ntil the exhibition closes on May 7 


Miss Jones recently exhibited a group of the paintings 
she did in Paris at the Morton Vose Galleries in Boston 


NEGRO SITS WITH MONMOUTH COUNTY, 
N. J.. GRAND JURY FOR FIRST TIME 

For the first time in the history of Monmouth County, 
N. J.—which includes many 


Asbury Park, Long Branch, and Red Bank-—-a Negro 


summer resorts such as 


served on a grand jury recently. He was Dr. James 
W. Parker of Red Bank, who has practiced in 
city for twenty-two years. He is a graduate of the 


Howard University School of Medicine. 


Dr. James W. Parker 





HOMER S. BROWN IS FIRST NEGRO TO 
PRESIDE IN PENNSYLVANIA HOUSE 


For the first time since the Pennsylvania legislature 
began meeting late in the eighteenth century, a Negro 
presided over a session of the House on April 12. He 
was Representative Homer S. Brown, of Pittsburgh, 
whose story was told in the January issue of Opportunity 
Mr. Brown was invited to the rostrum by Speaker Ell- 
wood J. Turner to handle the gavel while the House 
heard preliminary readings of nineteen bills pending on 


its calendar 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C., LEAGUE MOVES INTO 
ITS PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 


The Washington Urban League, organized during the 
past year, has just moved into its permanent office 
quarters at 1538 New Jersey Avenue, Northwest. George 
W. Goodman, formerly of the Boston Urban League, 


is Executive Secretary 


ATLANTA GRADUATE ADDED TO STAFF 
OF CANTON URBAN LEAGUE 


The Canton, Ohio, Urban League recently an- 
nounced the addition to their staff of a Girls’ Work 
Secretary, and the appointment of Miss Anna Mas 
Shepherd, a recent graduate of the Atlanta University 
School of Social Work, to that position. Miss Shep 
herd received her academic training at New Orleans 
University, now Dillard. 


* * ca 


NEGRO NAMED TO LOUISIANA LABOR 
BOARD BY LONGSHOREMEN 


Paul Hortman, Negro president of the New Orleans 
Longshoremen’s Union, which has a membership of 
2,300, has been approved by the Louisiana State Fed- 
eration of Labor as a member of its state executive 
board. He was nominated for this position by th: 
members of the union, and is the second Negro to be 
so honored in a southern state. Last year Cornelius 
Maiden was made an executive board member of the 


Alabama federation. 


MURPHY PLANS BETTER ENFORCEMENT 
OF CIVIL RIGHTS LAWS 


United States Attorney General Frank Murphy re- 
cently told eighty-five outstanding attorneys, gathered 
in Washington for a conference with him, that an 
important part of the program which he is planning 
for the agency he heads is a more vigorous enforce- 
ment of civil liberties ordinances. Failure to enforce 
these ordinances, he said, is “a blow at democracy.” 

“The vicious cycle of depression and mass insecurity 


has brought the usual demands for repression of minori- 
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ties and some unfortunate instances of viol 
went on. “Meanwhile, those who deny 

is an essential of human happiness are ridicul 
racy as unworkable. We must show them |} 


they are 


KANSAS CITY NEGROES WIN RIGHT 
PLAY GOLF ON MUNICIPAL COURSE 


Negro golfers of Kansas City won an imp 
tory recently when, as a result of a test cas 
ficials were ordered by a Circuit Court judg 
them to play on a municipal golf course a: 


the week had been allows 


only one of the city-owned courses, and that 


Previously they 


two days of the week 


The case was carried to the high court | 
James H. Herbert, president of the Heart of 
Golf Club, and C. H. Calloway, who conter 
all citizens of Kansas City, regardless of 
entitled to equal protection of the laws 
city was duty bound to furnish, within its 


limits, facilities for playing golf equal to those 


white people. Judge Ben Terte upheld them, assertin 


that under the law the city must either provid 
course especially for their use, or allow ther 


those now in operation without restrictior 


CHICAGO LEAGUE PRESIDENT WINS 
IN ALDERMANIC ELECTION 


Earl B. Dickerson, who in February was made pres 
dent of the Chicago Urban League, was recently elect 
as an Alderman in Chicago's Second Ward. Mr. Dicker 
son has been a member of the League’s board of direct 
ors for about eighteen years, and has served 
president for nearly that entire period. He was 
cently elected president of the Cook County Ba 


ciation 


NARROWING ARTISTIC OPPORTUNITIES 
PROTESTED BY HARLEM CITIZENS 


With officials of the New York World’s Fai 
to recognize the white-collar and professional capabilits 
of Negroes, and with the Federal Arts Projects threat 
ened by liquidation, the citizens of Harlem last we 
planned a “cultural conference,” to be held May ¢ 
and 7, in protest against the narrowing artistic opp 


tunities for residents of Harlem 


Theme of the conference will be “Negro Culture Faces 
the World of Tomorrow.” Its primary concern will & 
to consider means of expanding the existing facilities o 
employment for Negro artists and professionals, as well 
as of bringing the Negro into his proper light as a com 


tributing factor in American life. 
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institutional forms of the 
Dollard defines his problems in 
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terms of class 
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tation 
should be made be- 


these studies, for it is not often that two studies 


ther comparisons might and 


same community are almost simultaneously avail- 
therefore, for not 


Dollard 
But on to After Freedom 


Ihe reviewer apologizes, con- 


the comparative analysis, since the 
is not available to him 
ew type of research in racial problems is being 
United States, this study is one 
which Miss Powder- 


works are more or less well known to all students 


eloped in the and 


f its pioneers. The materials with 


frame of reference is rather 


attitudes, family life, the 


problems, but the 
An analysis of racial 
religion 
rather defini- 


economic forces, the institutions of 


jucation have all come in for some 

atment wiihin the past twenty years. Interpreting 
these problems from the point of view of class structure 
and process, 


however, is the rather new approach this 


provides. 

is defined in 
structure and a Negro 
who are the 


The class structure of Cottonville terms 


f ra There 


ne. Among the whites are the aristocracy 


is a white class 
plantation owners, and the middle class, composed of 
small farmers, managers and overseers of plantations, 


trade 


veople and artisans. Poor whites, who are at the 


our Bookshelf 


bottom of the white class structure, live in the rural 


areas surrounding Cottonville, and are not regarded as 


part of the town’s population. Yet white people in Cot- 


tonville are regarded as forming a “classless society 


‘A young school teacher is squired about by the assist 
ant mechanic in the garage. The grocery clerk is a 
True the wife of the 
of her hus- 


and also because of her personal quali- 


welcome caller in the ‘best’ homes 


banker enjoys a certain prestige because 


band’s position 
white seamstress does not move in the 
But 
within the limits of the town the Whites appear to form 


island of 


ties—and the 


choicest circles these distinctions are so slight that 


a classless society, an democracy in a setting 


far from democratic 


The colored population of this town is regarded by 
middle, and a 


includes no 


the author as falling 
class I he 
cent of the 


into an upper, a 
more than 


middle 
class which is perceptibly divided into upper and lower 


lower spper class 


five per local Negroes. There is a 


brackets, sandwiching a_ borderlins ‘respectable” ele- 
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lower 


characteristics of both 
Negro The 
class among Negroes is as much of a minority 
upper class. The 
very fluid 


upon 


ment which shares some 


group 1s the largest of the classes 


as is the 


author admits that these class lines are 


and evasive, but asserts that the divisions are 


based modes of behavior, partic ilarly those con- 


cerned with marriage and sex life, family life, education, 
occupation and forms of religious worship. Thus, upper 
class Negroes are the race leaders, the professional peo- 
ple—with the exception of the ministers—and the busi- 
The Negro middk 


workers, domestic 


ness mer class furnishes most of the 


agricultural workers, manual laborers, 
a few shopkeepers, and most of the ministers. The lowe: 
class is composed chiefly of persons who have no regu- 
who are supported by occasional 


relief or 
Regulating 


lar work, but jobs 


recipients of charity ; the 


may be 


and the 


and who 


illiterates prostitutes these class 


distinctions are not economic factors, for they are re- 


garded as of less importance among Negroes than among 
whites, but modes of social behavior established by the 


white classes, particularly the aristocracy, and copied 


by Negroes. Color and birth, except in a general way, 


are not as important in Cottonville’s Negro class struc- 


ture as they are in other and more urban Negro com- 


munities 
The of Negro 
to an interpretation of the 


introduction 


Negro class structure, and it 


analysis classes is but an 


is to be regretted that it was not more fully developed 
{ serious handicap is inflicted upon the student who has 
been wont to think of classes in terms of economic fac- 
tors and their supporting modes of social behavior. To 
establish bi-racial classes seems to becloud all perspec- 
thereon for the catholic usage of the class 


tive more 


concept persists—even among Cottonville Negroes 


Another rather new emphasis of the Cottonville study 
is the one on the role of sex in determining the degree 
and One 
quoted as saying, “There ain’t but two persons free to 


character of race adjustments resident is 


do as they please and that’s the white man and the 
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Department. Trade and Agriculture on the two year 
college level. Expenses nominal 
Granting first grade certificates to public 
teachers. For further information, write: 
J. E. BLANTON, Principal 





school 

















After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 


OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 








a success in life depends upon your own efforts, you have the 


bility to make an in ent living, so here is your opportu 
nity, take immediate advantage of it. 


COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


Newark 
Baltimore 


Richmond 
Brooklyn 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Washington 
Atlantic City Atlante 


For further information write 


Apex College, 200 W. 135th Se., New York City 
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Teacher’s Pet 


By HARRIET RUKENBROD 


A PEDAGOGIC fault I claim to own 


In 


Mid pale complexions 
He 
| He 


He 
i 


Ww 


He 


We 


Hi 


‘hen problems, 


A favorite pupil; he whose smiling fa 


dusky sweetness stands out brave and lor 
of a lighter Taceé. 


daily spends his winsome smile on me 


ognition comes his wa) 


beams when re: 


grins a white-toothed grin of ecstasy 


mastered. shape his wort! 


hen captains choose their teams for 


spellir 


’s chosen last, outspells them all with pr 


read of slaves whose tortured skin was 


s classmates snicker. He grows misty-eyed 


And when in double row they all file out, 


I stand apart as teache 


Hi 


He 


What timid, humble 


What patience, 


r, he as child; 


s eyes flash up with scarce a moment's ubt 


takes my hand, contented, reconciled. 


ways, what trust untinng 


quick forgiveness, calm aspiring! 


e- 
SOUTH AFRICA HAS ITS OWN 
COLOR LINES 


Continued from Page 141 


the Colored people of South Africa has been 


brought t 


the A.M.E. Church, which 
South Africa forty-one years ago. Its philosophy 


was 


) 


of racial solidarity and self-help was not popu- 


lar with the upper classes, but as the years have 
gone by they too have seen its value. 
there almost no ordained Cok 
preac hers. and verv few Colored tea hers 
Bethel Institute of the pioneer 
with a Colored principal. In it 
many of the early educational leaders, and Dr 
Gow. pastor of Bethel Church, was one of the 
greatest inspirers of the Colored people. 

The agitation for segregation of the ( 


ago were 


was one 
were 


Forty vears 


rea 


sc noor 


trained 








Last Words 


By HERBERT EL! DICKSON 


MERICA stepmother . 
White and proud . 


Jou know 

My pl 1 blood is in the bernies of the field > 
You } t 

My noble body is the dust that blows 

Into powde red fa é 

How vainly have I told you so, 

To stir your chilly heart to passioned love! 
You are not deaf... you hear my cnes of anguish. 
Nou my voice is weak 

My throat ts sore; 

Nou my pleadings are monotonous 

To even me. 

I’ve stretched my hands in peace 

But hands grow tired 

And warm kind hands like mine 

Crave not the gun . but rather 

Ralm and soft caresses. 


America 

I do not know what lies ahead 
Vor can you know 

But I have seen a gor} brilliance 


In 


Have 


the western skies! 
felt an awful rumbling 


From the eastern heavens 
And so 
For you ... and for your sake. . . 
I shall not ask... 1 will demand ... demand 
You me life and liberty) 
And most of all your lowe ro 
That we can march into the shadows 
Of the future strong and unafraid. 
e 
people has done much to arouse them to a 


group consciousness. The government has long 
had a policy of segregation with regard to the 
Bant 


SO lar 


1, but only 
as the Colored 
ire being circulated all over South 
act. 


concerned. Petitions 
Africa for 

Labor 
Counter 
Colored 


are 
Parliament to pass a segregation 
groups and certain churches favor it. 
are being circulated by the 
people. Meetings are being held to combat the 
threatening menace. What will be the outcome 
I do not know, exc ept that this agitation will 
loubtless bring the Colored people closer togeth- 
er with a large group of liberal whites at their 


net 
pe 


tions 


and at the same time encourage in both 
groups a more liberal spirit toward the Bantu. 














‘A $2.50 SUBSCRIPTION BARGAIN 
FOR $1.88 


Outlook 


GET 
The National Educational 
Among Negroes 


Regular subscription price.$1.00 
OPPORTUNITY, journal of Negro Life 
Regular ibscription price $1.50 
Total. $2.50 
COMBINATION BARGAIN PRICE: $1.88 
Mail your subscription to 
OPPORTUNITY 


Life 


journal of Negro 
New York City 


Broadway, 


1133 











ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA. GEORGIA 
. 


A Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Offering Work Leading to the M. A. 
end M. S. Degrees 


Cless A Rating with the Association of Colleges and 
Schools of the Southern States. 


e 
For Bulletin 


THE REGISTRAR 


Secondary 


Adcress 





NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


AN A CRADE “LIBERAL \L ARTS COLLECE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 





Fall Term Opens September 19, 1939 


For Ir rmati 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 


idress 








| ¢ 


this year has it seemed serious | 





(OME 








TO 


NOTCH MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


HUNTER. NEW YORK 





In the Catskill 
Mountains 


Altitude 22 ft 
Open for the 
seasor May 


Horseback 
riding, tennis, 
bathing, restful 

atmosphere, 
wonderful food 


Steam heated 











f ; 
E. Nathan Whiles 





REASON: BI 
Mrs. 


RATES 
For further information write: 
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SUBSCRIBE TO 
OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 


* 
$1.50 A YEAR 


* 
1133 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 














Keep Abreast of The Times With 
S ER Vi1I CE 


A Timely, Resourceful, Educational 
Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
Published by Tuskegee Institute 

SERVICE is a national journal dedicated to the 
men and women who spend their lives adminis- 
tering to the physical comfort of those whos 
pursuits of business or pleasure require the use 
of facilities maintained for the commercial lodg- 
ing, transportation and feeding of guests 

Yearly Subscription $2.00 

Single Copy 20c (in U. S 

For Further Information Write: 


> &EaRVice 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


STATE AGRICULTURAL AND 


MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
of South Carolina 
ORANGEBURG 


—o— 
A STANDARD COLLEGE 
—o— 

Courses in 
{GRICULTURe. AXTS 4*ND SCIENCES 
EDUCATION, BUSINESS, MECHANI( 

ARTS, AND HOME ECONOMICS 
—o— 
Por information address: 


M. F. WHITTAKER, President 





Cheyney Training School for Teacke, 
A STATE TEACHERS C f E 
EFYNEY PENNSYLVANIG 


A Pennsyivania State Teachers College 

offering professional courses as follows 
1—Elementary Education: 

(Primary. Crades 1-3).. cocccct Beg 


2—Elementary Education: 
(intermediate, Crades 4-8) ..8. 8. Deg 


3—Home Economics: 
(Elementary and High School)... .8.8. D0: « 


4—Industrial Arts: 
(Elementary and High School)....8.S. Deczresg 


TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Craduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 

For further information and catalog write t 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


a 





——S 


A. TRADE SCHOOL 





Complete Courses Lead Diploma or Certif > in 
SECRETARIAL ene BUSINESS scnect 
Registered by ‘ y State Boar f gents 
DRESSMAKINC and DESICNINC SCHOOL 
Fancy Pressing and Machine Pressing 


Carment Machine Operation 
Millinery, French Flowermaking 
HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT SCHOOL 
SCHOOL for PRACTICAL NURSES 
Approved by New York Stat Department { F 
BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 


Offered as full-time or part- time day or evening, 
or as short unit courses. 


179 WEST 137th STREET NEW YORK, N. ly. 














BENNETT COLLEGE 


Greensboro, N. C. 
A Distinct e ¢ olle Le 
for the Daughter 
of Discriminating Parents 
Cultural Atmosphere Well Trained Faculty 
imple Facilitie 
Registration of New Students—Sept. 14, 1939 
Registration of Returning Students— 














INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 


OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 


property owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 


Sept. 19, 1939 
mation wr 


DAVID D. * JONES. President 




















Johnson C. Smith University 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


{Under Presbyterian Auspices 
A Co-educational Institution of High Ratiag 


Three Units: 
College of Liberal Arts, Junior College for 
Women (Barber-Scotia, Concord, N. C.) 
and Theological Seminary 


o the two uocer years 


Nomen acmitted to 


af the Collece of Libere!l Arts 


Highly trained _Feeulty and First Class Equipment. 


ntormation wr ite: 


H. L. McCRORY. President ~ 























